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The Humanities and Higher 


Education 
* 


| Mr. Kimpton: I have just completed a long tour about the country, 
alking with everyone who would talk to me. Everywhere I have found 
i deep and growing concern about the place of humanistic values in our 
‘ivilization. Parents are disturbed that their children do not know how 
io read; that their ethical and artistic standards come from the comic 
ooks and television; and that the primary and secondary educational 
»rograms no longer emphasize, if they even include, a study of ancient 
ind modern foreign languages, history, and the masterpieces of art and 
jiterature. I find businessmen complaining bitterly that they can hire 
tompetent technicians at a dime a dozen but that their employees cannot 
communicate. They lack the flexibility and breadth of mind to solve or 
even understand new problems. They waste their newly acquired leisure 
lime on trivial or actually harmful activities. 

_ As I talk with other university presidents, I hear the same sad story 
that I tell myself at the University of Chicago—that the Humanities Di- 
vision is undernourished, underprivileged, and desolate, a blighted area 
surrounded by the mansions of science. 

In spite of this almost universal concern, nobody seems able or willing 
so do anything about it. When I seek support for a humanistic area like 
atin or philosophy, I am looked at with a shocked surprise. Latin may 
e of great importance in understanding our own language and civili- 
zation, and philosophy may be of tremendous value in teaching people 
ro think and to make value judgments. The study of these disciplines 
nay be useful in meeting precisely the problems about which everyone 
$ most concerned, but nobody thinks them worthy of support. Am I 
‘ooling myself, or is there a real paradox here? 


_ Mr. McKeon: The problem of the humanities is one which the edu- 
sators have discussed for over thirty years—ever since the end of World 
War I, in fact. Many of their statements of what is wrong with our atti- 
tude toward the humanities have been reported in the press. In the 
{920’s the teachers of Greek and Latin pointed out that Greek and Latin 
d all but disappeared from the central place of importance in second- 
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ary education which they once had. In the later part of the 1920’s the 
teachers of modern languages and modern literature, including English 
literature, pointed out that English literature and the languages were 
not receiving the attention in the high schools which they deserved. 
One of the great presses, the New York Times, pointed out in the 
thirties that the graduates of our high schools did not know history, 
even American history. More recently, the philosophers have tried to 
determine what could be done to make philosophy more effective in 
college. UNESCO is starting a study of the teaching of philosophy } 
in the different countries which are members of UNESCO. | 


Mr. Kimpron: What do you think of this paradox which I have tried 
to phrase, Maclean? 


Mr. Macrean: You two sound too sad to me. I look at it differently. 
Here, in the first place, for the first time in history everyone has a chance 
at the humanities through the radio, through certain movies, through 
increased facilities of printing, and through the phonograph. Further- 
more, I think that the twentieth century has contributed its fair share, 
if not a superabundant share, of great writers, great thinkers, and great 
historians. More than that, I think that, especially in the last fifteen or 
twenty years, there have been some very important advancements and 
developments which have gone on in humanistic training in the col- 
leges and in the universities. And when I turn to the political world and 
the world of practical affairs and pick the two greatest leaders, one on 
the left and one on the right, I find that they were both trained in the 
humanities. Churchill and Roosevelt are not only a part of our civili- 
zation, but they played very important roles in saving it. 


Mr. McKeon: But Churchill and Roosevelt were educated more than 
fifty years ago. That is a long time; and, furthermore, if you look at the 
political aspects of the humanities, I think that you ought to consider 
also the picture which most of the world has of the United States. I have 
run into it at meetings of UNESCO and of the United Nations. We are 
a cultureless people, according to most of our critics. We have a culture 
of the level of comic books, the radio, the film. At the same time we are 
accused of trying to impose this culture upon the rest of the world in 
what is now called “cultural imperialism.” The British in the nineteenth 
century were called the “tradespeople of the world.” We are the tech- 
nicians or the “plumbers” of the world, according to our critics. 


Mr. Macrean: That is an old song and I do not think necessarily a 
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true one. The first blues singers were the European travelers to Amer- 
ica in the nineteenth century—people like Mrs. Trollope and Harriet 
Martineau, and Madge Marlowe... 


Mr. McKeon: And Dickens. 


Mr. Macrean:... and Dickens. They found no culture here, nothing 
which was interesting. This is all right, I suppose, so far as they are 
concerned. But what worries me is that I think that they convinced 
Europe and, worst of all, convinced America that we really do not have 
culture. I really do not think that that is the case. 


Mr. Kimpton: My friend Maclean is a congenital optimist. You will 
notice this all through the program. I think if he were treed by a bear, 
he would enjoy the view. 


Mr. Macrean: What would you do? Enjoy the bear? 


Mr. Kimpton: I have no answer to that, for the moment. 

It is the case, of course, that I have to agree with Maclean that the 
humanistic values are eternal. It is true that they have always been and, 
T suspect, that they always will be. But what we are talking about now 
is the sad case of the humanities at the moment; or at least that is the 
point which I am trying to make. Before we go any further, could we 
be quite sure that we know what we are talking about in talking about 
the humanities? What are the humanities? What do they include? 


Mr. McKeon: That is a large question. I think that it really divides 
into two parts: first, the question of what the humanities are in the tra- 
ditional list of studies; and, second, the humanistic attitude. The first 
includes the study of the arts—literature, music, sculpture, painting, the 
graphic arts—and their history; the study of the languages; the study 
of history; and, finally, the study of men’s ideas in philosophy and in 
related intellectual studies. But I think that the attitude which is hu- 
manistic is even more important. And, in this sense, Newton and Adam 

mith, economists and physicists, were as much humanists as were his- 


torians like Gibbon or poets like Milton. 


Mr. Macrean: I am glad that you make humanities consist of more 
an just certain acheivements of human beings but also a way of look- 
g at any great achievements of human beings in order to appreciate 
he human qualities behind them. If you did not make that second 
int, I do not know how I would justify, for instance, my teaching 
ionally such works as Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
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Mr. Kimpton: I suppose scientifically that it is a great book only in s 
far as it approximates the truth; but it seems to me that it is also th 
work of a very great human being. This man is a biologist, remember 
but you are still saying that he is a humanist. 


Mr. Mactean: say that he has great human qualities. He has, in ad 
dition to incredible powers of observation playing over problems whic 
are very important to humanity, this tremendous character which per 
meates every page which he writes—dispassionate character dedicated t 
the truth. He is, in addition, something that many scientists are not—h 
is a very great writer. Now, those are humanistic values. 


Mr. Kimpton: Could I interrupt at this point to ask you gentleme 
a question which is so commonly asked me as I go about the countr 
seeking support for this University and particularly the humanities 
What is the good of the humanities? They bake no bread. It has bee 
suggested that they consist of history, philosophy, art, and languages 
But what good are they? What value do they have? 


Mr. McKeon: That sounded like one question when you started, bu 
I think that it is two now. One is the question of what the humanitie 
are in one’s own activities, in one’s own life. But the second one whic 
you tacked on when you explained the question is what the values 0 
the humanities are in doing one’s job, in being more efficient—wha 
their value is in relation to other things. 


Mr. Krmpron: Could you call that the intrinsic value of the humani- 
ties and the extrinsic? 


Mr. McKeon: That will do as tags. 


Mr. Mactan: I would like to make the point, though, that if you 
do not get the first value, that of appreciating the humanistic achieve- 
ment—achievement of humanity as a great achievement of a hum 
being—then nothing follows. 


Mr. McKeon: That goes without saying. You do not have the hu 
manistic value, and therefore you do not get the additional utility ou 
of it. 


Mr. Kimpton: Could you describe that further, Maclean? 


Mr. Mactean: I take naturally as my example the case of when on 
comes to the death of Hamlet. What you feel at that moment, it seems 
to me, is intrinsic in its value. Hamlet says, “The rest is silence,” and 
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his good friend Horatio says, “Good night, sweet prince; and flights of 

angels sing thee to thy rest!” Now I say that what you say to yourself 
at that moment is not “This play is going to make me a better man— 
or a better citizen, or help me to adjust my neurosis, or make me a 
better writer.” Some or all of these things may turn out to be true—and 
I hope some of them will—but I say that, when you read Hamlet, that 
‘moment in itself is sufficient reason for being. 


Mr. Kimpton: I must confess that I have found exactly that same 
thing to be true of philosophy, which is my own primary interest in the 
field of the humanities. If you take a man even so esoteric and difficult 
-as Immanuel Kant, I must say that the greatest personal satisfaction— 
-and even happiness, if I may call it that—which I have ever had was 
‘in finally being able to understand the very difficult argument in the 
Deduction of the Categories. 


Mr. McKeon: I think that we can go on and point out that the in- 
‘trinsic values about which you are talking are found not only in liter- 
/ature and philosophy but in other parts nt the humanities—in the lan- 
_ guages and in history. Perhaps in the United States today, at the present 
‘time, one is apt to forget the importance of the study of the ancient 
languages—a language like Greek, with its subtlety and poetic possi- 


| 
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bilities, which, to my mind, exceeds any of those of the modern lan- 
i guages in its precision of association and detail. These are values that, 
coming from one’s own native speech, one senses in the reading of 
Greek. 

' Much the same is true of history. One reconstructs the conditions of 
‘men; their achievements in the past; the problems which they faced; 
their solution. And one can, therefore, project one’s self out of one’s life 
in a moment which is, to use your tag, an intrinsic value. 


Mr. Kimpton: On this subject of intrinsic values I freely admit that 
‘they do contribute to one’s happiness and one’s satisfaction in life; and 
in that sense they are ultimate. But would you be willing to say any- 
thing about the possibility of a study of the humanities’ contributing 
in some real sense to the formation of character, or of personality, or the 
development of tastes and standards? What about that kind of thing? 


Mr. Mactean: I do not think that that can be doubted. Who would 
wish to doubt it even if it could be doubted? Constant exposure to the 
greatest thoughts, the greatest actions, the greatest expressions of men, 
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are bound to influence our own thoughts, our own actions, our own 
feelings. 


Mr. McKeon: You have to push it even further than that. You do not 
get the humanistic value without the repetition. The first exposure to a 
painting or the first exposure to a poem frequently leaves the mind 
bewildered; but, as the repeated experiences build up, you see the value 
which you failed to see before. With that repetition, attitude, sensitivity, 
perspective, insight, ability to communicate, appreciation of a point of 
view—all of these—are part of what follows. 


Mr. Kimpton: You, McKeon, divided this thing into intrinsic and 
extrinsic in terms of the question: What good are the humanities? We 
have been talking presumably about the intrinsic values up to this point. 
I would like to hear some discussion on the practical values of humani- 
ties. After all, that is the question which is most customarily tossed at 
me as I move about the country. 


Mr. Maciean: Maybe you are the one who ought to answer it. That 
is, both you and McKeon were trained in philosophy and evidently 
at least read a few pages of Plato—pages in which he recommends to 
young philosophers that in early middle age they go out into the world 
of practical affairs. 


Mr. Kimpton: He spoke of that as a cave, did he not? 


Mr. Macrean: What is it. being Chancellor of the University? And 
I would not think merely of your being chancellor of a university; but 
I am thinking also about you when I first knew you, as you were then 
administrative head of the atomic-bomb project. What about humani- 
ties and the atomic bomb? 


Mr. Kimpton: That is a dirty trick, throwing this back at me. You 
know, philosophy is sometimes defined as the art of bewildering one’s 
self methodically; and offhand, at least, it would seem rather difficult 
to make a case for philosophy as a training for practical affairs. 


Mr. McKeon: There is some indication that administrators are occa 
sionally confused without the help of philosophy. 


Mr. Krwpton: True. It is also indicated that administrators need all 
their philosophy, I can assure you. If I may be immodest for a moment 
I shall now turn to trying to answer your question, Maclean. If I had an 
success in the early days on the atomic-bomb project, I do believe that i 
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was in terms of establishing communication between three very recalci- 
trant groups. One was the United States Army, in the form of the Man- 
hattan District; the second was a group of very distinguished and able 
professors who knew nothing about the Army and cared less; and the 
third was the University, of course, as the contracting agent in the situ- 
ation. 


Mr. McKeon: You did not talk philosophy to them, did you? 


Mr. Kimpton: Yes, I did. As a matter of fact, getting them to talk 
together, to try to take these groups and understand their viewpoints, 
each one sympathetically, and to get them talking together was an exer- 


_ cise in pure philosophy. 


Mr. McKeon: I do not think that I can match anything in the way 


_ of philosophic discussion such as you have indicated on the Manhattan 


project. But in the early years of the war the University contracted with 


_ the Army to help train its G.I.’s, and I remember discussing in. Wash- 


_ ington with an Army officer the problems which the University should 


try to solve. He said to me, “We don’t want your program to train 
technicians. We want you to train in particular fields; and in particular 
what we want are people who can give commands, understand com- 
mands, and understand each other.” 

And I said, “What kind of men do you think those would be?” 

And he said, “Give me someone who has read Thucydides and 
Shakespeare.” 

Another colonel surprised me by saying that the two most useful men 
on his staff were two men who had Ph.D’s in philosophy and in Eng- 
lish, because he could send them to a meeting; they could argue with 


the other members of the group; they could understand arguments; 
_ they could put them together; they could eventually report what had 
_ gone on. And he looked upon this ability to communicate, to under- 
_ stand, and to present a position as being a result of humanistic training. 


Mr. Kimpton: I cannot help but believe—and would you not agree, 


» McKeon?—that a real case can be made for the humanities in terms of - 
_ their very practical application as a background in administrative work. 
_ You and I both have been administrative officers in this university. I 


think that both of us have had some degree of success, at least. And 
would you not say that the ability to see things in organizational terms, 
~to communicate, and to help other people communicate; to see prob- 
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lems in new aspects—all these things philosophy and, indeed, all the 
humanistic disciplines genuinely contribute to? 


Mr. McKeon: I think that the curious thing is—maybe this is the 
original paradox that you stated—that even men in government and 
industrialists will grant this. But the trouble is that it is never written 
into the job specifications which they send out. 

Before we get off this field of practical applications, I think that a 
word must be said about the international aspects. In UNESCO, an 
organization which is a specialized agency in the United Nations and 
which is dedicated to the proposition that “since wars begin in the 
minds of men, the defenses of peace must be built in the minds of 
men,” a good part of the program is precisely a program in the de- 
velopment of international understanding. But what is international 
understanding? How do we understand one another? How does one 
people project itself into the problems of another people? It is not 
merely a question of literacy. UNESCO is engaging on that. It is a 
question of understanding the values of other people, appreciating 
them, and cooperating. 


Mr. Kimpton: We tried to start out at the beginning of our Rounp 
Tasze discussion by saying that the humanities were, at least from my 
point of view, in rather bad case. We tried to say what the humanities 
are and what they include. And we have just discussed the values of 
the humanities, both intrinsic and practical. What can be done about 
the humanities at the present time? Or, to put it the other way around, 
what is being done at the present time? 


Mr. Mactean: I assume that you are limiting that question now to 
higher education. 


Mr. Kimpton: Let us operate for the moment on that premise. 


Mr. Macrean: I can make an even further limitation. I will con- 
fine it, for the moment, to my own field, the study of literature. There, 
during the first forty years, I should say, of this century, our study of 
literature was very much influenced by German scholarship of the nine- 
teenth century. Literature was studied as a language or a philology and 
as history, but it was seldom studied as literature. 


Mr. Kimpton: Some of that stuff was pretty precious and pedantic, 
too, was it not? 


Mr. Macrean: Some of it was. But they are both great studies in 
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themselves; and, more than that, when properly oriented to literature, 
they form the total dimension, when joined with curiosities and insight 
into the literature, which any critic or scholar ought to have. There 
ought to be an end, it seems to me, to this very cold war between the 
scholar, on the one hand, who ought to be curious about literature and 
the critic who ought to know and to respect his facts about literature. 


Mr. McKeon: One can add to the accomplishments in the develop- 
ment of the study of literature and of literary history things which have 
happened in universities in the other fields of humanities. The study 
of language is one such field. In the last few years, particularly under 
the impulse of the war, we have learned to teach the languages much 
more effectively than before. We teach language so that it can be 
spoken; and, on the basis of the understanding of the sounds, the 
speech, we then proceed to the cultural aspect, including the literature. 
We have improved our teaching of history over the period of some 
three or four decades. History is not merely political history. It deals 
with all the cultural and intellectual aspects of the development of man. 
And it is now being taught at most colleges in this generalized form, 
showing how men have come together from small groups until the 
present world has emerged in what is effectively a community. In phi- 
losophy the example—and this is perhaps most striking—is that one of 
the things which UNESCO has tried to do has been to examine the 
philosophic bases of the confusion of the world today about such things 
as democracy, human rights, freedom. These are the changes such as 
you asked for, Kimpton. 


Mr. Kimpton: They are genuine and significant changes. Neither of 
you, though, has mentioned general education, which seems to me to 
have had a tremendously important reemphasis in the United States, 
which is fundamentally humanistically oriented, would you not agree? 


Mr. McKeon: General education, I think, whether or not it is funda- 
mentally oriented in terms of the humanities (I would like to leave 
something for the sciences and the social sciences) is, I think, one of 
the important ways in which these changes have taken place. That is, 
the humanities—language, literature and the arts, philosophy, and his- 
tory—have taken a form now in which instead of studying scattered 
bits—getting a little language but not being able to read or talk, learn- 
ing a little history but not getting a broad perspective—they are now 
organized so as to build a total education. 
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Mr. Kimpton: I am prepared to admit, I think, that there is a real 
renaissance in the field of the humanities which is occurring in our 
American universities today. But we need to remind ourselves that our 
universities, for better or for worse, are pretty much covered with ivy. 
The real problem is to what extent this renaissance, this reawakening 
of interest in the humanities, is getting out to the general public. Is it 
in any way? And how can it get out better to the general public? 


Mr. Macrean: As a teacher I would have to say, first of all, that the 
most important direction to me is backward to younger students. We 
talked, for a moment, about general education in a college; but I also 
have to think about secondary education and elementary education in 
the preparation of teachers who will bring humanities in taste and 
morality to our children. 


Mr. McKeon: It seems to me that what is happening, then, is that 
the general education to which Kimpton referred is now in a place 
in which it can be taken from the college and put into the high schools. 
This is actually happening. There are secondary-school institutions 
which are taking over what the colleges have now been doing and 
which high schools ought to do. 

In the second place, the training of teachers in these new curricu- 
lums—teachers who are able, therefore, to translate general education 
into terms which would fit the high school—is important. 

But it is two questions; it is not only the education of the youth but 
also of the adult. 


Mr. Kimpton: Yes, this is the point of the public at large, which is 
the way I framed the question at first. 


Mr. McKeon: The public at large is in part the children of the public 


at large. 
Mr. Kimpton: Of course. 


Mr. McKeon: I want to be optimistic at this point about the problem 
of adult education not because we are doing it well but because, on the 
one hand, we do have new instruments—instruments in television, 
radio, film, press—which could be used as never before to reach the 
general public. And, in the second place, I sense an interest, a desire, 
on the part of the people to appreciate the values which we have here 
classified as humanistic—the humanistic attitude—which is an interest 
in the works of the mind. 
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Mr. Kimpton: You really do? That is, you think that there is a de- 
} mand on the part of the public for a reawakening and a new interest 
in this very field? Can you give us some examples of that? 


Mr. McKeon: There are many evidences of it. The interest in the 
'Great Books courses is an indication of such a desire. The interest in 
| good art exhibits such as that of Cézanne is another example. The trouble 
‘is, however, that we have not educated the public to demand or the 
| producers to produce. 


| Mk. Kimpton: We began, you will recall, with an apparent paradox— 
the great public interest in and concern for the humanities and the un- 
willingness of anybody to do anything about it. This is not quite the 
| paradox which we thought it was. Somebody is doing something about 
)it in the universities. There is a real renaissance going on in our uni- 
'versities today in the field of the humanities, but there still remain very 
}real problems. How do we in the universities make known to the pub- 
i lic this new enthusiasm and this new content? How do we better use 
these new media of communication—the press, radio, and television— 
ito satisfy the public’s interest and concern about the humanities? This 
‘is a problem for all of us. How do we get into the lives of our children, 
particularly through the primary and secondary schools, an awareness 
of the sensitivities, the standards, the tastes, and the content which an 
early study of the humanities uniquely provides? 


POWER AND THE STATE* 
By LORD RADCLIFFE OF WERNETH 
k 


IF I speak of the problem of power, at least I do not mean that it is a 
problem whether power should exist or not. It is most inescapably present 
in modern society and its crowded civilisations. Such societies cannot be 
conducted at all without central authority to keep the whole activity 
from breaking down. And, just as today’s social life requires the ex- 
istence of power, so today’s developments have furnished the means of 
that power becoming a strong force; even changes such as the greater 
ease and quickness of communication have worked to give it a sharp 
eye and a firm hand. Moreover, society has become used to the standing 
armies of power—the permanent civil service, the police force, the tax- 
gatherers—organised on a scale which was unknown to earlier centu- 
ries. So the philosophy of the backwoods is useless, because it is too 
simple, for the present age: the philosophy that goes to bed with the 
thought that the less authority men have over each other the better for 
all concerned, for then each man’s native virtue will see him through. 

The problem that I am thinking of is of a different order. It is the 
question: What really prevents men who have authority from abusing 
their authority? The other side of that problem is another question: 
What is it, if it is not force, that leads men to give obedience to 
authority? The people of these islands, who have shown in their history 
the most singular instances of great responsibilities worthily dis- 
charged, who have proved, one might say, most apt for power, have a 
wry native tradition that all men abuse power and are the worse for 
having it. “All power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” Etcetera. Like much folk lore this legend is enjoyed but 
not necessarily believed. I do not myself believe it, for I think that most 
men are the better, not the worse, for having some authority. At any 
rate, it is too easy a way of eluding the answer to my questions. 

The problem of power is one that different societies may approach 

* Originally presented by the Home Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
as the first broadcast in the Reith Lectures series (see The Listener, November 8, 1951). 
Lord Radcliffe was Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford (1922-37); director-general, 


Ministry of Information (1941-45); and chairman of the Punjab and Bengal Boundary 
Commissions (1947). 
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differently. But for this country it has to be seen against the background 
of European civilisation, for that civilisation and its ideas are part of 
the very structure of our political thinking. This is not an essay, then, 
in remaking society out of our own heads, but it does involve trying to 
see what really lies behind phrases such as “freedom,” “liberty,” “rule 
of law,” which are, perhaps, so familiar, so automatic that they have 
become more incantations than ideas. The ideas of democracy—to use 
another much-worn word—have suffered from democracy’s own vast 
success, and as a result there has been a tendency to confuse its forms 
with its substance. Rousseau once said that States, like human bodies, 
begin to die from the moment of their birth and carry the causes of 

their own destruction within themselves. So it is with ideas. They die, 

unless they can get a new life by reinterpretation. That is what makes it 
worth while to take one more glance at the familiar features of demo- 
cratic society. 

After all, what kills ideas is disillusion. And this is an age haunted by 
disillusion and fear, though that is not necessarily to our discredit. The 
disillusion comes by inheritance and represents the accumulated disap- 
-pointment of five centuries that the modern world which seemed to 
offer so much to the individual yet continues to withhold its best fruit 
from his grasp. Certainly it has brought him great benefits, but peace of 
“spirit is not among them. If one assumes that our age began with the 
cult of the individual, critical, independent, and self-reliant, it looks as 
if it may end with the virtual destruction of all that makes for indi- 
-viduality. Indeed, it is not easy to feel sure that the virtues which one 
was taught to admire—the heroic qualities, the overmastering vision, 
gallantry, chivalry—are not survivals from a different order of things 
for which society is coming to have no use. There would be much to 
fear in that alone. But there is other reason than that for fear. This is a 
generation that has seen the powers of evil menacingly at large. It is 
left without excuse for any failure to realise the existence of those 

powers or the magnitude of the challenge that every civilisation always 
has to face. The great forces that govern the world have made no cove- 
nant that particular ideas or particular forms of society shall always 
triumph or always endure, and one thing that a backward glance helps 
to recall is that men have lived their lives nobly, and wielded power 
nobly, too, under systems of ideas very different from those that rule in 

our society today. 
hs That is my main reason for looking backwards in these lectures: to 
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take up here some great book, to take up there some significant episode, 
and to see what sort of light they throw upon present problems. I am 
not tracing any history of ideas, because the historical development 
itself is not my concern—nor do I spend time in trying to discuss the 
merits of different kinds of societies—monarchies, aristocracies, de- 
mocracies, mixed constitutions, and what not. Such comparisons are 
rather sterile, on any view. The society that I think of is a democratic 
society such as we now have in this country, however far it may be 
convenient to travel away from it, in hope of seeing its ideas more clear- 
ly on return. I daresay that it is fated to pass, is even now passing, into 
other forms; if you will, into the new managerial society, to use a cur- 
rent phrase. If so, it will have a new type of governors, selected in some 
new way. Actually, however generous the democratic theory, there is 
always, I think, something like a governing class, endowed, or privi- 
leged, or co-opted, for the great majority of men, demonstrably, do not 
want to take any active part in political life. But whatever may be the 
method by which men may come to authority over other men, the same 
problems will still remain for all but monsters: For what purpose? 
Under what limitations? With what sanctions? And, for better or for 
worse, the answers for this country must somehow be related to our 
own history and to the history of the civilisation of which it forms part. 
And so I turn to Plato. 

It is the inevitable transition. Political theory as known to us did not 
begin with Plato, but once he had written his book, The Republic, in 
the fourth century before Christ, the political thought of the western 
world could never afterwards be free from the influence of what he had 
said. That is one measure of his greatness. Another is that he is always 
up to date: because, while he was writing about what mattered im- 
mensely to him in the politics of fourth-century Greece, what he was 
trying to find an answer to were the fundamental questions: the pur- 
pose and destiny of the individual; and the purpose and justification of 
the State, that political instrument which is fashioned by individuals 
but shows often so little of their own image. 

The Republic, the book that was to outline the model State, is a sad 
book. Plato’s philosophical system is responsible, though at some re- 
moves, for the word idealism, and those men who can let their minds 
dwell upon perfect forms without shutting their eyes to very imperfect 
reality are likely to be more great than gay—such was Plato. And he 
was writing in a period of disillusion, Within one man’s lifetime 
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Athens, his native State, had reached a height of glory—mistress of the 
sea, centre of a maritime and trading empire, liberal, wealthy, brilliant, 
and cultivated—and then descended to a fallen and distracted city. A 
long war with Sparta, her rival, had exhausted Athenian power and, 
not for the last time in history, what was liberal and humane was seen 
to go down before the forces of all that was most narrow and puritan in 
Greece. Failure abroad had led to failure of spirit at home and a de- 
mocracy, so recently united, self-confident, and proud of its leaders, had 
turned to a rout of little men more anxious to blame others than to take 
responsibility upon themselves. Every liberal civilisation has to absorb 
an intake of self criticism: but there seem to be in history certain special 
periods of disillusion, when everyone has suddenly become too sharp 
for loyalty, whether to old beliefs or to new truths. Criticism at such 
times is used not to test but to destroy values, and it wipes out all dis- 
tinction between things that matter and things that do not. Scepticism 
of this kind was an outrage to Plato; and he set himself to uproot the 
crop of doctrines that grow out of it. They are still fairly familiar and 
so, I suppose, have an immortality of their own. There is no such thing 
as justice in a State; it is merely a fiction that men, who are conscious 
of their individual weakness, think up to keep the wild men down. Or 
it is a word that the people in power use in order to give a moral cover 
to what is really their own material interest. Or again, as Nietzsche 
argued, the only thing that deserves to be called justice is the will of 
the strong man: all else is “slave-morality.” 

Plato would have no truck with any of this. To him human life had 
no meaning unless its purpose was first to understand and then to pur- 
sue what was True and Good and Beautiful. I speak those words in 
capitals and then I leave them, leaving, too, the question unresolved 
how far they stand for anything that has a definite meaning. He at any 

erate thought they had meaning enough to describe the true purpose of 
human life, and for him the question: “What do men organise them- 
selves into society for?” could have only one answer: “To give the 
members of society, all the members, the best chance of realising their 
best selves.” So, in one leap, there is made the big decision: the State is 
an organisation which exists for a moral purpose, to make its citizens 
better men, indeed to see that they are better men, and unless it deliber- 
ately tries to reach this end, it might as well not exist. Whatever else it 
does, such a conception of the State makes the duty of those who are to 
hold power in it an elevated one. 
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How to find people good enough for this task ef holding power? To 
answer “Get the best men” is the answer of every amateur in politics: 
but it leaves every practical problem connected with it still unsolved. 
Plato did not ignore the practical problems, which he profoundly 
understood, but his solution is the outcome of his very individual 
approach. He was a passionate specialist. He could not stand the idea 
of a Jack-of-all-trades, the man who can turn his hand to many things 
without mastery of any. Plato had what is threatening to become rare, 
a reverence for a craft; and he looked on statesmanship as the supreme 
craft to which, more than to any other, a man should be apprenticed 
by long training and to which his life must be dedicated. Inevitably 
therefore to him “rulers” must be somehow a class apart, a trained pro- 
fessional body, whom it would be out of the question to choose or to 
remove by the rough-and-ready methods of popular election. And, per- 
haps no less inevitably, he thought it an obvious proposition that, mak- 
ing all allowance for education and training, only some men are ca- 
pable of exercising power. He had seen in Athens the practical appli- 
cation in politics of the famous dogma “All men are by nature created 
equal,” and it had seemed to him—well, I think that it had seemed to 
him like being flippant about serious matters. For, again, he was, to a 
degree that we can hardly grasp, wholly an intellectualist. He did 
believe that human reason was the divine attribute of humanity, and 
that nothing that reason could not justify as valid could be right. Not 
for him the saving qualifications of more fuzzy minds—the “Well, you 
know, after all,” kind of conclusion. I do not mean by that that Plato 
thought life explicable by a dry logic: on the contrary, reason to him 
was the trained exercise of man’s highest qualities in combination, and 
it included as much man’s natural attraction to what he feels to be fine 
as his arguments to prove that it is fine. A man with such an attitude 
may be something of a Puritan—which Plato certainly was—but I do 
not think that he is likely to be a prig—which Plato most certainly was 
not. 

So in his model State, the republic, its members are to be divided into 
three classes: not according to social position, or difference of wealth, 
but according to the kind of person that each is supposed to be. There 
is the ruling class with absolute power, unfettered by law: they are to 
consist of persons capable of the highest range of reason and self con- 
trol. Next to them, acting as a sort of Pretorian Guard, is the class of 
warriors, conspicuous in the qualities of courage and devotion, but a 
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little below the best, we must assume, in the field of intellect. And 
below them come the rest, the great body of citizens, pursuing the ordi- 
nary callings of daily life and characterised by Plato, rather unfairly, as 
those whose lives are dominated by the third main element in the 
make-up of the human being: the desire for gain. These classes, once 
formed, are to be virtually static, a system of caste, from which there 
might be promotion or demotion only in a few exceptional cases. For 
Plato was one of the earliest believers in eugenics, and, since he also 
believed that women ought to be admitted to the highest class in com- 
mon with men, he counted on maintaining its quality by a combination 
of selective breeding and rigorous education. 

That was to be the constitution of the republic and it was to be nearly 
all the constitution that it was to have. It is a scheme which at first 
sight seems to challenge most accepted ideas of a healthy society, yet it 
is the scheme produced by the most elevated mind of the ancient world. 
The truth is that Plato cared so very much more about the result than 
any ordinary man will allow himself to do. He was ready to sacrifice 
so much to achieve the result. He had come to the conclusion—and I 
dare not call him old fashioned or out of date—that it was useless to 
hope for a perfect society in which everyone should be treated honestly 
and fairly but according to his capacity, unless that society could be 
ruled by men who had been specially bred, trained, and exercised for 
the task and then given uncontrolled authority to fulfil it. To him the 
problem never even presented itself as one of finding the proper limits 
to State power: his whole concern was to discover how to prevent even 
the best men abusing the absolute power that they must have. Every- 
thing was to be required of them in exchange for this privilege of 
power. They were to have neither private property nor family of their 
own. Supported in the mere essentials by contributions from the other 
classes, living in common and eating at a common table, they resemble 
some strange college—half professors, half warrior knights. One pauses 
a little horrified at this plan of a communism that was to extend to 
wives as well as property. In the book of his old age, The Laws, Plato 
himself receded from this as from some of his other plans. But in put- 
ting it forward he had found a provocative way of saying a true thing. 
Men do not abuse power, in general, out of caprice or mad vanity or 
from a tyrant’s whim: they abuse it to hold on to or gain material 
things, for themselves or their class, or to provide advantage for their 
families. It is in that sense that power corrupts; and since, thought 
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Plato, no man is good enough to resist this subtle, half-benevolent cor- 
ruption, then away for good with the causes of it. Those who would 
hold power must abjure the temptations of human affection or material 
things. 

It is philosophers, then, who will rule in his State. No real hope for 
the world until the day when philosophers become kings or kings turn 
philosophers. For this almost a lifelong education must be undertaken 
by those who are to be fit for power. The purpose of the education is 
not to make them masters of practical affairs but to give them what 
Plato calls the “idea of good”—the ability to reason constructively 
about general ideas and to arrive at a personal vision of the unalterable 
values of truth and beauty—not merely, like lesser men, to have opin- 
ions about them. But would such men be willing to take the burden of 
power, to spend their lives in looking after the welfare of other men? 
Most people, I think, would answer “No.” They would expect men 
trained by such elevated studies—listed by Plato as arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, harmonics, and dialectic—to shun the political arena in 
which men compete “not without dust and heat.” All the moral dignity 
of Plato’s Republic is shown in its answer to this question. No man of 
developed mind, it is taken for granted, would want power: why 
should he? The philosopher in politics is “a man among wild beasts.” 
Even if things so come about that he is found possessing power, there 
is no likelihood that its possession will bring him happiness. But that, 
says Plato, is not the point. It is just because this man does not want 
power, just because he does not look to it to bring any happiness or 
practical advantage to himself, that he, and only he, is fit to exercise it, 
and he will accept the burden that he has not sought as something 
which his duty binds him to—since he owes both his duty and his will 
to do it to the society that made him. 

And so we have his unforgettable picture of the philosopher-ruler 
going down into the cave, leaving the clarity and serene light that is 
natural to his own mind for the dark half-world of those that he must 
serve. The cave is the home of those who do not have the vision to 
see things in the unsparing light, who see, as in a glass darkly, only the 
shadows and reflections of things as they really are. It is, in fact, the 
world of ordinary people: of confusion, and muddle, and half truth. 
But it is also the place in which the affairs of ordinary people must be 
conducted, and so the place in which the statesman, however elevated 
his thought or clear his vision, must do his work: or theirs. There, — 
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in the half-darkness, as the shadows flicker and the very light deceives, 
the philosopher’s pure vision is at first a disadvantage. He will peer 
and stumble, and the cave-dwellers will laugh at him and his tales 
of a sunlit world outside. But not for ever, Plato says—“Down you 
must go then, each in his turn, to the habitation of the others and 
“accustom yourselves to the observation of the obscure things there. 
For once habituated you will discern them infinitely better than the 
dwellers there, and you will know what each of the images is and of 
what it is a semblance, because you have seen the reality of the beauti- 
ful, the just, and the good.” 
What are we to make of this extraordinary book, this intellectual, 
ascetic dream of an ideal State? It is not enough to put it away as 
the work of an ancient professor that has nothing to do with us, for 
it has caught the minds of men from the time that it was written until 
today. Nor, again, in spite of the strangeness of much of the doctrine, 
/ can one put its theories away as impossible or absurd. Absolute power 
being held by a single group of men devoted to a particular theory of 
government and refilling their ranks by rigorous selection: that is 
not unknown to the world’s experience. Nor can we say, in the face 
_of history, that men are incapable of exercising absolute power without 
| abusing it. Or even that there are not men who would surrender every- 
thing that makes for the fullness of private life in exchange for the 
-ruler’s burden. One useful exercise is to ask oneself, in the light of 
The Republic, what Plato would have made of the liberal, demo- 
| cratic state. Chiefly, I think, he would have thought us reckless in 
| the risks we take. He held that education is far the most important 
single activity in society. In The Laws he insists that his Prime Minister 
must be Minister of Education. But to him education meant a strict, 
deliberate process of adapting young people to the customs and ways 
of life established in the community they were to belong to. They 
were to be carefully shielded from critical or sceptical influences until 
they had become fairly immunised by age and experience. A modern, 
liberal education would have seemed to him wild in intention and blind 
to fact. He would have thought our hopeless liberalism of taste and 
culture no better, because equally anarchic. Books, pictures, papers, 
films, buildings, plays—every medium that bears most powerfully upon 
the mind and imagination of members of society let loose upon them 
without, or virtually without, any authoritative standard of quality or 
purpose! And finally, to pick the governors of your country through 
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universal suffrage and on party lines! All this would have seemed to 
Plato the negation of the serious conduct of society. These things are 
worth attention, not because his theories come to confound us but 
because, presented with his power and vision, they do serve as a warn- 
ing that the experiment of a liberal democracy is not only not the in- 
evitable thing, not the obviously right thing, but is, on the contrary, a 
demanding and risky experiment in political organisation. That is the 
measure of the venture upon which this country has been long 
embarked. 

The Republic is too great a book to part from without something 
by way of assessment. Obviously, it leaves no- political function to be 
discharged by the governed. It has been much criticised for this, as if 
it imposed upon them a sort of slavery. But I think there is a vast 
difference between the condition of slavery and the condition of having 
no control of or part in the political destiny of one’s country. No large 
modern State can be conducted in a way that gives an effective hand 
in such matters to the ordinary citizen, and yet he feels a free man even 
without the possession of that influence. But there is something in the 
argument that fails to convince. It is, as I have said, in the highest 
degree intellectualist. One is left, even at the end, without any impres- | 
sion as to what its people were going to do in the perfect State. It seems 
to be assumed that it will be enough if they can win through to a con- 
templation of what is true and good and beautiful. Plato, no doubt, 
would have said that virtuous conduct follows naturally from intellec- 
tual truth and involves no separate problem of conduct or divided will. 
But I doubt if we can recapture the intellectual certainty of ancient 
Greece, and we shall remain vexed by questions of what to do apart 
from questions of what to think. 

Plato, again, was prepared to sacrifice so much to achieve his ideal 
State, to make his rulers ascetics and their rule a puritan order. He 
would turn poets out of his city, for fear that their enchanting songs — 
should beguile men from the truth. But is it within the terms of life 
in this imperfect world to look for perfection upon such narrowed | 
conditions? A perfect State for a being whom we can think of in terms” 
of perfection, yes. But it seems to defeat its own purpose as it folds 
coldly round the human being known to us. “Your chilly stars I can” 
forgo: This warm kind world is all I know.” In fact, The Republic ends 
in a contradiction that it hardly seeks to resolve: no habitation would 
be too good for man, if only he were something other than a man. 


